SPEECH 


HON.  W.  H.  ENGLISH,  OF  INDIANA, 


THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  FEBRUARY  27,1855. 


The  House  being  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  state  of  the  Union — 

Mr.  ENGLISH  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I propose  occupying  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  for  a short  time  in  submit- 
ting some  practical  remarks  in  reference  to  the 
present  condition  and  management  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  It  is  not  a subject,  sir,  the 
introduction  of  which  into  Congress  has  received  J 
any  favor  from  me.  I regretted  to  see  it  brought  1 
here;  and  when  the  gentleman  from  Vermont,  I 
[Mr.  M each  am,]  upon  a late  occasion,  introduced  ; 
a resolution  to  raise  a special  committee  of  inquiry, 

I felt  it  my  duty  to  oppose  its  adoption.  I knew 
that  such  an  examination  would  be  attended  with 
expense,  and  a consumption  of  time  which,  at 
that  late  period  of  the  session,  could  not  well  be 
spared  from  other  and  more  important  public  bus-  ! 
iness — that  it  would  tend  to  irritate  the  feelings  of 
entlemen  heretofore  or  now  connected  with  the 
nstitution,  and,  in  a word,  might  do  evil,  but  could  , 
not  result  in  practical  good.  My  knowledge  of 
the  subject  satisfied  me  that  nothing  had  occurred  ! 
to  demand  the  raising  of  a special  committee, 
clothed  with  power  to  send  forpersons  and  papers, 
thus  giving  to  the  disappointed  and  dissatisfied 
an  opportunity  of  assailing  the  Institution  or  its 
officers  at  the  public  expense. 

Sir,  I felt  conscious  then,  as  1 do  now,  that  the 
management  has  been  such  in  all  material  respects,  '< 
as  ought  to  elicitcommendation.  This  I may  say 
with  the  greater  propriety  and  freedom,  for  the 
reason  that  the  causes  which  led  to  this  investiga-  ] 
tion  originated  and  were  fully  developed  before 
my  connection  with  the  Institution  as  a Regent;  a 
position,  I may  add,  supposed  to  be  of  some  honor, 
but  certainly  one  of  considerable  labor,  much 
responsibility,  and  no  pecuniary  benefit  whatever. 

That  the  management  of  an  institution  having 
so  large  an  endowment,  and  a design  so  compre-  | 
hensive,  should  occasion  difference  of  opinion  and  | 
difficulty  is  not  surprising  in  the  least.  It  would  ! 
be  more  surprising  were  it  otherwise.  Whilst  all  i 
concur  in  desiring  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  | 
object  Smithson  had  in  view — “ The  increase  and  | 


diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men” — the  wisest 
and  best  may  well  differ  as  to  the  proper  means  to 
be  used  to  attain  that  end. 

Although  not  entirely  approving  all  that  has 
been  done,  I must  say,  in  view  of  the  vastness  of 
the  subject,  and  that  Congress  was  tea  years  in 
adopting  even  the  outlines  of  a plan,  that  the 
present  condition  of  the  Institution  is  not  only 
encouraging,  but  a subject  of  congratulation  rather 
than  of  censure,  to  those  charged  with  the  man- 
agement of  its  affairs.  Sir,  I ask  where  there  has 
been  any  material  departure  from  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, or  the  will  of  Smithson?  Have  the  funds 
been  squandered  or  improperly  applied?  Is  the 
institution  in  debt,  or  its  income  exhausted  ? Have 
the  officers  neglected  their  duty?  Is  there  corrup- 
tion or  improper  conduct  in  any  quarter?  Sir,  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  criticise,  to  find  fault,  to  in- 
dulge in  loose  statements,  and  undefined  insinua- 
tions, but  I have  yet  to  hear  alleged  any  just  and 
definite  cause  of  complaint.  Look  at  the  financial 
department,  where  corruption  would  most  likely 
exist,  if  it  existed  at  all,  and  you  will  find  the 
gratifying  fact,  that  it  has  been  so  judiciously 
managed  that,  after  paying  all  the  current  ex- 
penses, the  funds  and  property  are  this  day  actually 
worth  double  the  amount  of  the  original  bequest. 
Where,  sir,  in  this  age  of  extravagant  expenditure 
of  public  money,  and  deficiency  bills,  will  you 
find  a parallel  to  this? 

The  Regents  are  authorized  to  expend  all  the 
accruing  interest,  but,  so  far  from  doing  this,  they 
have,  by  husbanding  the  resources,  and  by  con- 
stant watchfulness  over  the  disbursements,  ac- 
tually saved  the  sum  of  $130,000,  which  they 
have  now  on  hand  to  apply  as  a permanent  addi- 
tion to  the  principal.  What,  then,  is  the  result? 
A magnificent  building,  of  ample  dimensions,  has 
been  erected  at  a cost  of  $300,000.  Books,  ap- 
paratus, and  other  articles,  have  been  provided 
for  the  library,  museum,  laboratory,  and  gallery 
of  art,  worth  $85,000.  Lecturers  have  been  em- 
ployed, original  researches  made,  many  valuable 
scientific  works  published  and  distributed,  the  cur- 
rent expenses  entirely  paid,  and  yet  the  principal 
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is  increased  $130,000.  And  of  the  interest  ex- 
pended, I have  yet  to  hear  where  one  dollar  was  | 
devoted  to  an  improper  purpose.  Does  this  look 
as  if  the  Institution  were  badly  managed  ? 

If  I am  asked,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  Insti- 
tution has  done  to  carry  out  the  object  for  which 
it  was  designed,  I reply  that  it  has  not  had  time  to 
do  much.  It  is  in  its  infancy.  The  building  is  but 
just  completed,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a 
great  establishment,  which  is  to  exist  as  long  as 
this  Government  itself,  is  to  be  built  up  in  a day. 
The  foundation  is  being  laid  deep  and  wide,  and 
the  noble  work  will  gradually  but  surely  advance. 

But,  sir,  I think  it  can  be  shown  that  something 
has  already  been  accomplished;  that  a good  be- j 
ginning,  at  least,  has  been  made,  especially  in  | 
view  of  the  limited  annual  income,  which,  from  | 
the  original  fund,  is  less  than  $31,000.  Why,  a j 
single  report  of  the  Patent  Office  costs  three  times 
as  much  as  the  entire  income  of  the  Smithsonian 
fund  for  a year. 

Sir,  the  official  report,  to  be  made  at  the  present 
session  of  Congress,  will  show  that  “ liberal  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  a library,  museum,  and  j 
gallery  of  art,  in  the  construction  of  a building,  j 
which  has  cost  $300,000.  A library  has  been 
commenced,  and  means  devised  for  its  extension, 
which,  at  present,  is  valued  at  $40,000. 

“ A museum,  the  most  complete  to  be  found  in 
the  United  States,  in  the  natural  history  of  the 
North  American  continent,  has  been  collected,  | 
which  is  valued  at  not  less  than  $30,000. 

“ A cabinet  of  apparatus,  consisting  of  instru- 
ments of  illustration  and  research,  which  is  worth 
more  than  $15,000,  has  been  obtained. 

“A  beginning  has  been  made  of  a gallery  of 
art,  consisting  of  a choice  collection  of  a series  of  j 
specimens  of  engravings  of  the  old  masters.” 

A correspondence  has  been  opened,  and  friendly 
relations  established,  with  mostof  the  leading  col- 
leges and  literary  institutions,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  throughout  the  world — thus  securing 
scientific  cooperation,  and  often  an  exchange  of 
valuable  researches  and  publications.  Such  rela- 
tions exist  with  no  less  than  three  hundred  and 
forty-two  foreign  institutions,  scattered  over  Swe- 
den, Norway,  Iceland,  Denmark,  Russia,  Hoi- j 
land,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
South  America,  Mexico,  and  even  Greece,  Tur- 
key, Africa,  Asia,  and  Van  Dieman’s  Land. 
Lectures  upon  popular  and  scientific  subjects  have 
been  regularly  delivered  at  the  Institution  during 
the  sessions  of  Congress,  and  have  been  open  to 
“ all  men,”freeof  charge.  Original  researches  have 
been  stimulated,  and  many  valuable  memoirs  upon  ' 
scientific  subjects  published  and  distributed  to  all 
the  principal  libraries  and  learned  societies  in  the 
world.  To  show  conclusively  what  has  already 
been  done  in  this  direction,  1 will  give  a list  of 
some  of  the  publications,  premising,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  that  “the 
Institution,  up  to  this  time,  has  scarcely  published 
a single  paper  the  production  of  which  has  not 
been  stimulated  and  assisted,  or  whose  character 
has  not  been  improved  by  the  agency  of  the  Insti- 
tution; and,  as  a whole,  they  are  such  as  could 
not  have  been  given  to  the  world  without  the  aid 
of  the  Smithsonian  bequest/”  They  are  the  prod-  j 
ucts  of  American  genius,  and  have  reflected  the  | 
highest  honor  on  American  science. 


WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION, 
Quarto  Volumes. 

Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge.  1848.  Vol.  I., 
4°,  pp.  346,  with  48  plates,  and  ‘207  woodcuts. 
Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge.  1851.  Yoi  II., 
4°,  pp.  464,  and  24  plates. 

Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge.  1852.  Vol.  III., 
4°,  pp.  564,  and  35  plates. 

Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge.  1852.  Vol.  IV., 
4°,  pp.  426. 

Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge.  1853.  Vol.  V., 
4°,  pp.  538,  and  45  plates. 

Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge.  185^.  Vol.  VI., 
4°,  pp.  476,  and  53  plates. 

Mathematics  and  Physics. 

The  Law  of  Deposit  of  the  Flood  Tide  : its  dynamical 
action  and  office:  By  Charles  Henry  Davis,  Lieutenant 
United  States  Navy. 

Observations  on  Terrestrial  Magnetism  : By  John  Locke, 
M.  D.,  M.  A.  P.  S. 

Researches  on  Electrical  Rheometry  : By  A.  Secchi. 
%Astronomy. 

Six  Memoirs  upon  the  Occupations  Visible  in  the  United 
States  during  the  years  from  1848  to  1853,  inclusive.  Com- 
puted under  the  direction  of  ttie  Smithsonian  Institution : 
By  John  Downes.  1848.  4°,  pp.  12. 

Researches  Relative  to  the  Planet  Neptune  : By  Sears 
C.  Walker,  Esq. 

Ephemeris  ot  Neptune  for  the  Opposition  of  1848  : By 
Scars  C.  Walker,  E.^q. 

Ephemeris  of  the  Planet  Neptune  for  the  Date  of  the 
Lalande  Observations  of  May  8 arid  10,  1795,  and  for  the 
Oppositions  of  1846,  1847,  1848,  and  1849:  By  Sears  C. 
Walker,  Esq. 

Three  Memoirs  upon  the  Ephemeris  of  the  Planet  Nep- 
tune for  the  years  1850,  1851,  and  1852. 

On  the  History  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Planet  Neptune  : 
By  B.  A.  Gould,  Jr.  1850. 

Meteorology. 

On  the  Winds  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere:  By  Professor 
J.  H.  Coffin.  November,  1853.  4°,  pp.  200,  and  13  plates. 

Directions  for  Meteorological  Observations,  intended  for 
he  First  Class  of  Observers  : By  Arnold  Gtiyot. 

A Collection  of  Meteorological  Tables,  with  other  tables 
useful  in  Practical  Meteorology:  Prepared  by  order  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  by  Arnold  Guyot. 

Chemistry  and  Technolog  j. 

Memoir  on  the  Explosiveness  of  Nitre,  with  a view  to 
elucidate  its  agency  in  the  tremendous  explosion  of  July, 
1845,  in  New  York  : By  Robert  Hare,  M.  D. 

On  Recent  Improvements  in  the  Chemical  Arts:  By  Pro- 
fessor James  C.  Booth  and  Campbell  Morfit. 

Geography , Ethnology , and  Philology. 

Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley;  compris- 
ing the  results  of  extensive  original  surveys  and  explora- 
tions : By  E.  G.  Squier,  A.  M , and  E.  11.  Davis,  M.  D.; 
pp  346,  48  plates,  and  207  woodcuts. 

Aboriginal  Monuments  of  the  State  of  New  York ; com- 
prising the  results  of  original  surveys  and  explorations; 
with  an  illustrative  appendix:  By  E.  G.  Squier,  A.  M. 
1850;  pp.  188,  14  plates,  and  72  woodcuts. 

Description  of  Ancient  Works  in  Ohio : By  Charles  Whit- 
tlesey. 1851. 

Catalogue  of  Portraits  of  North  American  Indians,  with 
sketches  of  scenery,  etc. 

Contributions  to  the  Physical  Geography  of  the  United 
States.  Parti. — On  the  Physical  Geography  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  with  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Ohio  and  other  rivers  : By  Charles  El- 
let,  Jr.,  Civil  Engineer. 

On  the  Vocal  Sounds  of  Laura  Bridgeman,  the  Blind  Deaf 
Mute  at  Boston  ; compared  with  the  elements  of  phonetic 
language:  By  Dr.  Francis  Lieber. 

A Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Dakotah  language : 
Collected  by  the  members  of  the  Dakotah  Mission  ; edited 
by  Rev.  S.  R.  Riggs,  A.  M.,  Missionary  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 

Vocabulary  of  the  Jargon  or  Trade  Language  of  Oregon  ^ 
By  Dr.  B.  Rush  Mitchell,  U.  S.  N.;  with  additions  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  W.  Turner. 

Microscopical  Science. 

Microscopical  Examination  of  Soundings  made  by  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey,  off  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States  : By  Professor  J.  W.  Bailey, 
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Microscopical  Observations  made  in  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida  : By  Professor  J.  W.  Bailey. 

Notes  on  New  Species  and  Localities  of  Microscopical 
Organisms:  By  Professor  J.  W.  Bailey. 

A Flora  and  Fauna  within  Living  Animals : By  Joseph 
Leidy,  M.  D.,  April,  1853. 

Zoology  and  Physiology . 

The  Classification  of  Insects  from  Embryological  Data: 
By  Professor  Louis  Agassiz.  1850. 

Catalogue  of  the  Described  Coleoptera  of  the  United 
States:  By  Frederick  Ernst  Melsheimer,  M.  D.  Revised 
by  S.  S.  Haldeman  and  J.  L.  Le  Conte. 

Synopsis  of  the  Marine  Invertebrata  of  Grand  Manan,  I 
or  the  Region  about  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  New 
Brunswick  : By  VV.  Stimpson. 

Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  Fresh  Water 
Fishes  o(  North  America:  By  Charles  Girard. 

Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System  of  Rana  pipiens,  L.: 
By  J«  firies  Wyman,  M.  D. 

Catalogue  or  North  American  Reptiles,  in  the  museum  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Part  1.— Serpents : By  S.  F. 
Baird  and  C.  Girard. 

Botany. 

Plant®  Wrightian®  Texano-Neo  Mexican®  : By  Asa 
Gray,  M.  D.  Part  1 — pp.  146,  and  10  plates. 

Plant®  Wrightian®  Texano  Neo  Mexican®.  Part  II  — 
An  account  of  a collection  of  plants,  made  by  Charles 
Wright,  in  western  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Sonora,  in  the 
years  1851  and  1852:  By  Asa  Gray,  M.  D. — pp.  120,  and  4 
plates. 

Nereis  Boreali-Amerieana,  or  Contributions  to  a History 
of  the  Marine  Alt!®  of  North  America.  Part  I. — Melanos- 
perme®  : By  William  Henry  Harvey,  M.  D , M.  R.  I . A ; 
pp.  152,  and  12  colored  plates. 

Nereis  Boreali  Americana,  or  Contributions  to  a History 
of  the  Marino  Alg®  of  North  America.  Part  II. — Rhodos- 
eperme®  : By  William  H.  Harvey, M.  D.,M.  R.  I.  A ; pp. 
262,  and  24  plates,  colored. 

Plant®  Fr^momian®  ; or,  descriptions  of  plants  collected 
by  Colonel  J.  C.  Fr6mout  in  California:  By  John  Torrey, 
F.  L.  S.  1853;  pp.  24,  and  10  plates. 

Observations  on  the  Batis  Muritima  of  Linn®us:  By 
John  Torrey,  F.  L S. 

On  the  Darlingtonia  Californica  : a new  pitcher  plant 
from  Northern  California  : By  John  Torrey,  F.  L.  S. 

Paleontology . 

A mpmoiron  Mosasaurus , and  the  three  allied  new  gen- 
era, Holcodus , Conosaurvs,  and  Jhr.pkoroslcus:  By  Robert 
W.  Gibbes.  M.  D. 

Memoir  upon  the  Extinct  Species  of  Fossil  Ox:  By  Joseph 
Leidy,  M.  D. 

The  Ancient  Fauna  of  Nebraska  ; or,  a descrip'ion  of  re- 
mains of  extinct  Mamalia  and  Chelmiia  from  the  Mauvaises 
Terres  of  Nebraska:  By  Joseph  Leidy,  M.  L>.  ; pp.  124, 
and  25  plates. 

Bibliography. 

Bibliography  of  American  Natural  History,  for  the  year 
1851 : By  Charles  Girard. 

Notices  of  Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States  : By  Pro- 
fessor C.  C.  Jeweit. 

Directions  for  Collecting,  Preserving,  and  Transporting  j 
Specimens  of  Natural  History.  Prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Two  editions. 

Th  ese  works  are  distributed  gratuitously  to  most  I 
of  the  incorporated  Colleges  and  Libraries  in  the  j 
United  States,  and  to  the  leading  literary  institu- 
tions of  other  countries.  They  are  not  copy- 
righted, and  are  sold  by  the  trade  at  a low  rate. 

It  may  be  contended  that  researches  and  publi- 
cations of  a character  so  purely  scientific  are  not 
calculated  directly  to  diffuse  knowledge  among  the 
great  mass  of  mankind. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  to  a certain  extent,  true,  and 
I shall  be  glad  to  see  the  operations  of  the  Institu- 
tion made  as  plain  and  practical  as  the  nature 
of  the  subjects  will  admit;  but  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  grand  object  of  the  Institution 
is  to  add  to  the  sum  total  of  the  knowledge  now 
existing  in  the  world,  and  to  diffuse  it  “among 
men,”  rather  than  to  scatter  that  more  widely 
which  is  already  accessible,  in  a greater  or  less 
degree,  to  all.  ,w 


“ Scientific  researches,”  say  a committee  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  “are  often  supposed  by  the 
uninformed  to  be  of  little  or  no  real  importance, 
and , indeed , are  frequently  ridiculed  as  barren  of 
all  practical  utility.  But  nothing  is  more  mistaken 
than  this.  The  most  valuable  and  productive  of 
the  arts  of  life,  the  most  important  and  wonder- 
working inventions  of  modern  times,  owe  their 
being  and  value  to  scientific  investigations.  By 
these  have  been  discovered  physical  truths  and 
laws,  the  intelligent  application  of  which  to  prac- 
tical inventions  has  given  immense  benefits  to  the 
world.  The  germs  of  these  valuable  improve- 
ments and  inventions  have  been  found  and  devel- 
oped by  scientific  research,  the  original  forms  of 
which  have  often  seemed  to  the  many  to  be  as 
idle  and  useless  as  they  were  curious.  A prop- 
osition relating  to  the  pendulum,  which  for  many 
years  remained  only  a curious  theoretical  relation, 
ultimately  furnished  a unit  for  the  standard  meas- 
ures of  states  and  nations.  The  discovery  that 
a magnetic  needle  could  be  moved  by  a galvanic 
current,  seemed  for  a long  time  more  curious  than 
useful,  and  yetit  contained  the  germ  of  all  that  was 
afterwards  developed  in  the  telegraph.  It  has 
been  well  remarked  that  numerous  applications 
and  inventions  always  result  from  the  discovery 
of  a scientific  principle;  so  that  there  are  many 
Fultons  for  every  Franklin.” 

Besides  this,  it  must  be  recollected  that  Smith- 
son  restricted  his  bequest  to  no  particular  branch 
of  knowledge.  He  considered  all  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  the 
human  family,  and  as  an  answer  to  whatever  may 
be  said  against  the  character  of  the  publications  of 
the  Institution,  it  may  be  stated  that  they  relate 
to  precisely  the  same  subjects  as  those  which 
occupied  the  life  of  Smithson  himself. 

Now,  sir,  I will  proceed  to  state  what  I conceive 
to  be  the  true  origin  of  all  the  difficulties  that  have 
existed  in  the  Institution.  They  have  grown  out 
of  the  question  whether  the  income  should  be  used 
to  build  up  a library,  as  the  paramount  object,  or 
whether  they  should  be  applied  not  only  for  a 
library,  but  for  such  other  purposes  “ to  increase 
and  diffuse  knowledge” as  would,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Regents,  best  accord  with  the  will  of  Smith- 
son,  and  the  law  of  Congress  organizing  the  Insti- 
tution. 

This  is  the  starting  point  of  the  whole  contro- 
versy. It  is  not  pretended  by  any  one  that  the 
funds  have  not  been  expended  in  an  honest  effort 
to  increase  and  diffuse  knowledge,  but  that  they 
have  not  been  chiefly  devoted  to  a library  as  the 
proper  instrument  to  effect  the  desired  end. 

Now,  as  this  Government  is  only  the  trustee 
to  carry  out  the  will  of  thegentleman  whose  money 
supports  the  Institution,  it  becomes  important  to 
examine  into  the  nature  of  that  instrument,  for 
the  law  declares  its  true  intent  to  be  to  carry  out 
“ the  will  of  the  liberal  and  enlightened  donor.” 
Sir,  what  is  that  will  ? I ask  gentlemen  to  read  ; 
it,  and  answer  whether  there  is  anything  indica- 
ting  that  a library  was  regarded  as  the  paramount 
object,  which,  like  the  rod  of  Aaron,  was  to  swal- 
low  up  everything  else?  The  bequest,  in  the 
language  of  the  testator,  is,  “ to  found  at  Washing-  ' 
ton  an  establishment  under  the  name  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men.”  1 submit  that  to  devote 
the  money  of  Smithson  to  the  building  up  of  a 


library  as  a paramount  object  would  neither  carry 
out  the  letter  nor  the  spirit  of  his  will.  The 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  such  an  expenditure 
would  necessarily  be  local  in  its  character,  and, 
instead  of  being  useful  to  “ men”  in  the  comprehen- 
sive sense  used  by  Smithson,  would  enure  to  the 
benefit  of  citizens  of  Washington,  and  the  privi- 
leged and  fortunate  few  who  might  from  time  to 
time  visit  the  capital.  Such  an  expenditure,  in 
my  judgment,  neither  accords  with  the  evident 
intent  of  the  will,  or  the  character  and  sentiments 
of  the  man  who  made  it.  He  did  not  bequeath  his 
fortune  to  found  a library  alone,  or  to  increase  and 
diffuse  knowledge  among  the  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  much  less  among  the  residents  and 
visitors  of  Washington,  but  “ among  men,” — 
men  of  all  classes  and  everywhere,  and  to  increase 
and  diffuse  every  species  of  human  knowledge. 

James  Smithson,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  a for- 
eigner— the  natural  son  of  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland and  of  Elizabeth,  the  niece  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset, — but  he  was  not  possessed  of  that  in- 
tolerant spirit — that  species  of  religious  fanaticism 
and  sectional  prejudice  which,  1 regret  to  see,  is 
entertained  by  many  of  our  own  nation.  A truly 
wise  and  enlightened  people  should  not  arrogate 
to  themselves  a superiority  in  all  things  over 
every  other  part  of  the  world,  and  wrap  them- 
selves in  a rigid  exclusiveness  like  the  Japanese, 
but  should  rather  pursue  that  policy  which  would 
gather  from  other  nations  their  best  and  most 
valuable  citizens,  arts,  and  inventions.  A Chi- 
nese map  of  the  world  consists  of  China;  other 
countries,  if  indicated  at  all,  occupying  no  larger 
space  than  that  usually  allotted  to  the  smaller 
class  of  islands.  The  wild  Indians,  and  the  roving 
Tartars,  consider  the  customs  of  their  respective 
tribes,  or  clans,  the  perfection  of  human  life,  and 
regard  with  savage  suspicion  all  who  do  not  judge 
of  perfection  by  their  standard;  and,  in  fact,  every 
savage,  and  most  all  half  civilized  people,  think 
that  within  the  boundaries  of  their  own  country 
are  to  be  found  all  virtue,  intelligence,  heroism,  and 
happiness.  They  are  ever  jealous  of  strangers, 
( foreigners ,)  deny  them  all  political  rights,  and 
sometimes  persecute  them  to  the  death. 

Sir,  I have  some  place  read  an  account  of  a 
visit  paid  by  the  officers  of  a French  vessel  to  an 
African  chief  in  the  wilds  of  his  native  country. 
His  sable  majesty,  plentifully  besmeared  with 
grease,  seated  on  a log  for  a throne,  and  wonder- 
fully impressed  with  the  vast  superiority  of  every- 
thing and  everybody  within  his  own  dominions, 
eagerly  inquired  of  the  officers  whether  he  was  much 
talked  about  in  France.  I have  met  some  men  in 
this  country — even  the  sons  of  foreigners — equally 
puffed  up  in  self-imporance  with  the  idea  that 
America  is  the  world,  and  they  the  chief  instru- 
ments in  “governing  America.”  No  man  can 
have  a more  exalted  opinion  of  this  Republic  than 
I,  for  it  is  my  native  land,  but  I shall  not,  there- 
fore, be  blinded  to  the  merit  of  those  whose  des- 
tiny it  happened  to  be  to  come  into  the  world  else- 
where, and  especially  those  who,  from  choice, 
have  selected  this  as  their  permanent  home — neither 
shall  I forget  how  much  our  own  career  of  great- 
ness and  glory  has  been  facilitated  by  emigration. 
Most  sincerely  do  I trust  that  narrow  bigotry, 
sectional  prejudice,  and  barbarian  exclusiveness 
will  never  control  the  destinies  of  the  United 
States ! 
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Mr.  Chairman,  James  Smithson  was  elevated 
i far  above  all  selfish,  narrow-contracted,  sectional 
|!  views.  He  is  believed  never  to  have  set  his  foot 
| on  our  soil,  and  yet  he  passes  the  splendid  mon- 
archies of  the  Old  W orld,  and  intrusts,  with  con- 
1 fidence  unqualified,  to  the  honor  of  republican 
j America,  the  dispensation  of  his  bequest  for  the 
j good  of  all  men.  Of  noble  descent  himself,  and  of 
ample  fortune,  his  sympathies  were  notalone  with 
I these  of  his  own  class,  or  his  own  country,  but 
| with  “ men,”  without  limit  or  restriction.  He 
: declares  in  exalted  language,  which  deserves  to  be 
j written  in  letters  of  gold,  that  “ the  man  of  science 
is  of  no  country;  the  world  is  his  country,  and 
{ all  men  his  countrymen.”  Though  he  could  boast 
that  the  best  blood  of  England  flowed  in  his  veins, 
yet  he  said  that  availed  him  not,  for  his  name 
would  live  in  the  memory  of  men  when  the  titles 
of  the  Northumberlands  and  Percies  were  extinct 
or  forgotten. 

Sir,  the  language  used  in  the  bequest  corre- 
sponds with  what  might  naturally  be  expected 
from  one  possessing  the  enlarged  views  of  Smith- 
son: 

“ The  great  ideas  of  the  will  are  those  of  increase 
and  universal  benefit.  The  benefit  is  not  for  one 
nation,  but  for  ‘ men’ — who  make  up  all  nations. 

: It  is  for  mankind — for  humanity.  The  truths  of 
ji  science  admit  of  universal  application.  A truth 
that  tends  to  enlarge  and  to  elevate  the  mind;  a 
|i  discovery  that  furnishes  a new  power,  or  makes  a 
jj  new  application  of  an  old  one,  to  administer  in  a 
jj  greater  degree  to  the  wants  of  men;  a fact  that 
opens  to  the  analytic  mind  a new  source  of  evi- 
dence, to  determine  what  before  was  doubtful,  are 
j blessings  for  a world.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  contended  by  some  that 
! the  act  of  Congress  organizing  the  Institution  con- 
t tem plated  a library  as  the  leading  and  paramount 
|j  object  of  the  plan.  Sir,  I do  not  so  understand 
jj  the  law.  I am  unable  to  find  anything  in  it  which 
conflicts  with  the  will  of  Smithson.  The  object 
jj  of  the  law  is  declared  to  be  to  carry  out  his  wishes 
as  expressed  in  the  will.  It  provides  a general 
outline  for  the  execution  of  the  trust,  but  neces- 
sarily leaves  much  to  the  judgment  of  the  Regents, 
j who  are  intrusted  with  the  general  management 
| of  the  Institution.  It  mentions  a library,  museum, 
j &c.,  as  objects  to  be  regarded , but  does  notrequire 
that  all  the  income  shall  be  applied  to  the  objects 
specially  mentioned,  or  a particular  amount  to 
j|  any  one  of  them;  and  the  ninth  sect  on  expressly 
jj  authorizes  the  Regents  to  make  such  disposition  of 
the  income,  not  required  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
; specified  elsewhere  in  the  act,  “ as  they  shall  deem 
|;  best  suited  for  the  promotion  of  the  purpose  of  the 
jj  testator,”  which  purpose  is  declared,  in  the  title 
|j  of  the  act,  to  be  “to  establish  the  Smithsonian 
| Institution,  (not  Library,)  for  the  increase  and  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  among  men.” 

The  law  does  not  specify  the  sum  that  shall  be 
!!  expended  upon  the  museum,  or  any  of  theobjects 
mentioned.  No  amount  is  required  to  be  annually 
applied  to  a library,  but  there  is  a limitation  that 
I it  shall  not  exceed  acertain  sum.  It  may  be  less, 
mu.ch  less,  but  in  no  event  more.  Pains  seem  to 
have  been  taken  to  secure,  for  all  time,  the  services  1 
of  gentlemen  of  talent  and  standing  upon  the 
Board  of  Regents,  and  they  are  wisely  and  neces- 
sarily intrusted  with  some  discretion  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  income,  and  the  general  manage- 
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ment  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institution.  Take,  as 
an  example,  the  item  of  books.  They  are  an 
article  of  trade,  and  their  prices  fluctuate  in  the 
market  as  other  articles  of  merchandise;  one  year  j 
it  might  be  expedient  to  make  large  purchases,  and 
another  less.  Who  is  to  determine?  Surely  the 
Board  of  Regents  would  best  know  what  to  buy,  | 
when,  and  in  what  quantities,  and  the  law  very 
properly  confers  upon  them  such  discretion.  It 
does  not  require  the  rapid  accumulation  of  a 
library;  but,  on  the  contrary,  expressly  provides, 
in  the  eighth  section,  “ for  the  gradual  formation 
of  a library,  composed  of  valuable  works;”  and  j 
that,  sir,  is  exactly  what  I understand  to  be  the  j 
wish  and  design  of  a majority  of  the  present  Board.  [ 
Why,  sir,  the  Institution  has  already,  by  purchase  j 
and  through  the  medium  of  exchanges,  collected  j 
fourteen  thousand  volumes,  and  eleven  thousand  j 
parts  of  volumes,  estimated  to  be  worth  $40,000;  | 
and  if  any  regent  or  officer  contemplates  the  aban-  j 
donment  of  the  gradual  formation  of  a library  of  j 
valuable  works,  as  prescribed  in  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, I am  ignorant  of  the  fact,  and  believe  no  ; 
such  disposition  is  entertained. 

Whilst  I am  opposed  to  making  the  library  the  [ 

rincipal  and  controlling  feature  of  the  Institution,  j 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  important  instruments  to  j 
be  used  in  accomplishing  the  desired  end,  and  hold  j 
that  it  ought  neither  to  be  abandoned  nor  neglected,  j 
This  was  my  opinion  in  the  beginning.  It  is  my  I 
decided  opinion  now. 

But,  sir,  I do  not  understand  that  even  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  the  Institution,  Professor 
Henry,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  be  hostile  to 
what  is  commonly  called  the  library  plan — espe-  ! 
cially  favored  by  Mr.  Choate  and  Professor  Jewett  [ 
— to  differ  essentially,  or  even  materially , from  my 
position  upon  this  subject. 

Professor  Henry,  in  a late  communication,  sol-  | 
emnly  assures  the  Board  that,  so  long  as  the  pres- 1 
ent  law  of  Congress  remains  unchanged , and  until  j 
other  means  can  be  afforded  for  their  support,  he  | 
has  no  idea  of  proposing  to  dispense  with  a library,  J 
museum,  or  gallery  of  art.  He  expressly  says,  j 
“ A library  such  as  the  Institution  may  collect  by  j 
its  exchanges,  and  judicious  purchases,  and  a mu-  [ 
seum  of  special  objects  of  research,  though  not  j 
absolutely  necessary  to  carry  on  the  active  oper-  j 
ations,  would  form  one  harmonious  system,  and 
could  be  properly  supported  by  the  present  in-  j 
come.” 

I repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  no  dispo-  j 
sition  to  destroy  the  plan  of  a library  such  as  the  j 
law  contemplates,  but  there  is  a disposition  to  i 
prevent  a library  from  overtopping  and  destroying 
Other  measures  of  equal  or  greater  importance  to  { 
the  success  of  the  Institution — and  this  is  the  whole  \ 
issue.  Sir,  I am  sure  it  is  the  sincere  wish  of 
those  charged  with  the  management  of  this  Insti-  ! 
tu  ion,  to  conduct  its  affairs  in  such  manner  as  will  j 
further  the  interests  of  science,  and  be  productive  j 
of  the  greatest  amount  of  good.  It  is  their  chief  j 
desire  to  carry  out,  in  good  faith,  the  design  of  j 
the  noble  and  generous  Smithson,  and  the  act  of  j 
Congress  made  in  furtherance  of  his  will.  Where  j 
that  law  is  clear,  it  is  implicitly  followed;  where  j 
doubts  exist,  that  mode  of  action  is  adopted  best  j 
calculated,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Regents,  “to 
carry  out  the  design  of  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
donor;”  which  design,  in  the  clearest  language,  is 
declared  to  be,  “ the  increase  and  diffusion  of 


knowledge  among  men.”  Is  it  at  all  likely  that 
such  a high  trust  would  be  abused  by  a Board  of 
Regents  presided  over  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  and  composed  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
Rush,  Mr.  Berrien,  Mr  Hawley,  Mr.  Pearce, 
Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Mason,  Professor  Bache, 
General  Totten,  and  others  of  much  less  name 
but  of  equally  good  intentions? 

It  may  be  that  the  operations  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  have  not  attracted  the  public  eye,  or 
made  a favorable  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
popular  masses;  but  I have  confidence  in  their  judg- 
ment, and  believe  the  reverse  to  be  true.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  wherever  science  and 
literature  are  cultivated,  the  Institution  is  becom- 
ing favorably  known,  and  it  is  receiving  the  warm- 
est commendations  of  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
standing, and  most  exalted  scholastic  attainments. 

I might  adduce  much  evidence  to  sustain  this 
assertion,  but  believe  the  following  will  be  con- 
sidered ample  and  conclusive.  The  first  extract  I 
shall  read,  is  from  a memorial  recently  presented 
to  this  House  from  the  American  Philosophical 
Society.  “It  appears  to  them,”  say  the  memo- 
rialists, “that  the  Institution  has  been,  since  its 
establishment,  ever  honestly  and  wisely  admin- 
istered, and  the  funds  expended  to  the  best  advan- 
tage in  the  fulfillment  of  the  purposes  of  the  trust. 
Your  memorialists  believe  that,  by  diverting  the 
funds  of  the  said  institution  to  the  formation  of  a 
public  library,  its  power  of  diffusing  knowledge 
among  men  will  be  materially  diminished,  and 
that  of  increasing  knowledge  entirely  destroyed. 
Our  country  abounds  in  men  with  intellects  ade- 
quate to  the  discovery  of  new  truths,  and  with 
tastes  and  education  which  fit  them  for  the  devel- 
opment and  beneficial  application  of  all  discov- 
eries; but  is,  on  the  other  hand,  deficient  in  the 
means  of  encouraging  such  men  to  devote  their 
time  and  energies  to  such  pursuits,  and  of  pub- 
lishing their  results  to  the  world,  and  on  this 
account  much  useful  knowledge,  for  which  we 
ought  to  have  the  credit,  is  published  in  foreign 
countries,  and  inures  to  the  honor  and  advantage 
of  other  nations. 

“Your  memorialists,  therefore,  sincerely  believ- 
ing that  many  disinterested  men  throughout  our 
country,  who  are,  by  education  and  position, 
qualified  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  what  is  most 
useful  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men,  concur  in  the  opinions  herein  ex- 
pressed, respectfully  ask  your  honorable  body  to 
leave  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  its  present 
efficient  constitution  and  administration,  and  to 
refuse  any  legislation  tending  to  impair  its  useful- 
ness, by  converting  it  into  a library,  or  otherwise.” 

The  following  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Felton, 
the  distinguished  professor  of  languages  at  Har- 
vard University,  will  show  the  estimation  in  which 
the  Institution  is  held  in  Europe: 

Cambridge,  (Massachusetts,)  June  30,  1854. 

My  Dear  Professor:  I have  but  recently  returned 
from  Europe,  and  I now  desire  to  acknowledge  the  service 
you  did  me  by  your  circular  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
libraries  of  the  European  establishments,  which  are  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Wherever 
I presented  it  1 was  received  with  great  kindness  and  at- 
tention, and  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  whatever  was 
curious,  interesting,  and  valuable  in  the  libraries  and  col- 
lections. 
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It  gave  me  pleasure  to  notice  the  high  estimation  in  which 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  under  its  present  management, 
is  held  everywhere  in  Europe.  The  volumes  published 
under  its  auspices,  have  done  the  highest  honor  to  Amer 
ican  science,  and  are  considered  most  valuable  contributions 
to  the  stock  of  knowledge  among  men.  They  are  shown 
to  visitors  as  among  the  most  creditable  publications  of  the 
age,  and  as  highly  interesting  illustrations  of  the  progress  ol 
science  and  arts  in  the  United  States ; and  the  eagerness  to 
possess  them  is  very  great  among  the  savans  of  the  Old 
World.  They  were  shown  to  me  wherever  I went,  and  the 
commendations  bestowed  on  the  civilization  of  America, 
as  evinced  by  the  excellence  of  these  works,  both  in  matter 
and  form,  was  deeply  gratifying  to  me.  The  last  time  1 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  was  in  the  University 
Library,  at  Athens.  The  librarian  pointed  them  out  to  me, 
and  expressed  the  greatest  anxiety  to  complete  the  set,  one 
or  two  volumes  of  which  were  wanting.  I have  a memo- 
randum somewhere  which  I will  forward  to  you. 

I promised  a gentleman,  with  whom  I became  acquainted 
on  my  voyage  from  England,  that  I would  w'rite  to  inquire 
whether  it  is  possible  to  purchase  an  entire  set.  He  was 
desirous  of  adding  them  to  his  library.  Will  you  oblige  me 
by  answering  this  question  at  your  convenience. 

C.  C.  FELTON. 

Professor  Agassiz — well  known  to  the  literary 
and  scientific  world — has  recently  written  a letter 
upon  this  subject,  in  which  he  says: 

“Every  scientific  man  in  the  country  has  been  watching, 
with  intense  interest,  the  proceedings  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  ever  since  its  foundation,  satisfied,  as  all  must 
be,  that  upon  its  prosperity,  the  progress  of  science  in  Amer- 
ica depends  in  a very  great  measure. 

“ The  controversies  which  have  lately  been  carried  on 
respecting  the  management  of  the  Institution,  have  increased 
the  solicitude  of  its  friends,  with  regard  to  its  future  pros- 
pects, in  a degree  which  can  hardly  be  realized  by  those 
who  are  not  immediately  connected  with  the  great  cause  of 
science.  ” ****** 

“The  votaries  of  science  may  differ  in  their  views  about 
the  best  means  of  advancing  science,  according  to  the  prog 
ress  they  have  themselves  made  in  its  prosecution  ; but 
there  is  one  standard  of  appreciation  which  cannot  fail  to 
guide  rightly  those  who  would  form  a candid  opinion  about 
it.  1 mean  the  life  of  those  who  have  most  extensively  con 
tributed  in  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  There 
are  two  individuals  who  may,  without  qualification,  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  prominent  scientific  men  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  Cuvier  and  Humboldt.  By  what  means 
have  they  given  such  a powerful  impulse  to  science?  How 
have  they  succeeded,  not  only  in  increasing  the  amount  of 
knowledge  of  their  age,  but  also  in  founding  new  branches 
of  science?  It  is  by  their  own  publications  and  by  aiding 
in  the  publications  of  others;  by  making  large  collections 
of  specimens  and  other  scientific  apparatus,  and  not  by  the 
accumulation  of  large  libraries.  Humboldt  never  owned  a 
book,  not  even  a copy  of  his  oum  works , as  I know  from  his 
own  lips.  i He  was  too  poor,’  he  once  said  to  me,  1 to 
sec  ire  a copy  of  them,’  and  all  the  works  he  receives  con- 
stantly from  his  scientific  friends  and  admirers,  are  distrib- 
uted by  him  to  needy  students.  Again,  there  is  hardly  a 
scientific  man  living  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  who  is  not 
indebted  to  him  for  some  recommendation  in  the  proper 
quarters  for  assistance  in  the  publication  of  their  works.  I 
mention,  more  particularly,  these  details  about  Humboldt, 
because  he  is  happily  still  among  the  living,  and  his  testi- 


mony may  he  asked  in  a matter  of  such  deep  importance  to 
r he  real  progress  of  science.  But  the  same  isequally  true  of 
the  part  Cuvier  took, in  his  day, in  promotingscience.  All 
his  efforts  were  constantly  turned  towards  increasing  the 
collections  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  and  supporting  the  pub- 
lication of  original  researches,  giving  himself  the  example 
of  the  most  untiring  activity  in  publishing  his  own.  In  this 
connection  I ought  not  to  omit  mentioning  a circumstance 
to  which  the  United  States  owe  the  legacy  of  Smithson, 
which  I happen  accidentally  to  know,  and  which  is  much 
to  the  point  in  reference  to  the  controversy  concerning  the 
management  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Smithson  had 
already  made  his  will,  and  had  left  his  fortune  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  when  certain  scientific  papers  were 
offered  to  that  learned  body  for  publication.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  efforts  to  have  them  published  in  their  Transactions, 
they  were  refused,  upon  which  he  changed  his  will,  and 
made  his  bequest  to  the  United  States.  It  would  be  easy  to 
collect  in  London  more  minute  information  upon  this  occur- 
rence, and  should  it  appear  desirable,  I think  I can  put  the 
committee  in  the  way  of  learning  all  the  circumstances. 
Nothing  seems  to  indicate  more  plainly  what  were  the  tes- 
tator’s views  respecting  the  best  means  of  promoting  science 
than  this  fact. 

“ I will  not  deny  the  great  importance  of  libraries  ; and 
no  one  has  felt  more  keenly  the  want  of  an  extensive  scien- 
tific library,  than  I have  since  I have  been  in  tile  United 
States;  but,  alter  all,  libraries  are  only  tools  of  a secondary 
value  to  those  who  are  really  endowed  by  nature  with  the 
power  of  making  original  researches,  and  thus  increasing 
knowledge  among  men.  And  though  the  absence  or  defi- 
ciencies of  libraries  is  nowhere  so  deeply  felt  asin  America, 
the  application  of  the  funds  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
to  the  formation  of  a library  beyond  the  requirements  of  the 
daily  progress  of  science , would  only  be,  in  my  humble  opin- 
j ion,  a perversion  of  the  real  object  of  the  tiust.  inasmuch 
as  it  would  tend  to  secure  facilities  only  to  the  compara- 
tively small  number  of  American  students  who  may  have 
the  time  and  the  means  to  visit  Washington  whenever  they 
need  to  consult  a library.  Such  an  application  of  the  funds 
would,  indeed,  lessen  the  ability  of  the  Institution  to  accom- 
plish its  great  object,  which  is  declared  by  its  founder  to  be, 
to  increase  and  diffuse  knowledge  among  men,  to  the  full 
extent  to  which  they  may  be  spent  unduly  lo  increase  the 
library.  Moreover,  American  students  have  a just  claim 
upon  their  own  country  for  such  local  facilities  as  the  accu- 
mulation of  books  affords. 

“ If  I am  allowed  to  state,  in  conclusion,  my  personal  im- 
pression respecting  the  management  of  the  Institution  thus 
far,  I would  only  express  my  concurrence  with  the  plan  of 
active  operations  adopted  by  the  Regents,  which  has  led  to 
the  publication  of  a series  of  volumes  equal,  in  scientific 
value,  to  any  productions  of  the  same  kind  issued  by 
learned  societies  anywhere.  The  distribution  oftAe  Smith- 
sonian Contributions  to  Knowledge  has  already  carried  the 
name  of  the  institution  to  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  conveyed  with  them  such  evidence  of  the  intellectual 
activity  of  America  as  challenges  everywhere  admiration; 
a result  which  could  hardly  be  obtained  by  applying  a large 
part  of  the  resources  of  the  Institution  toother  purposes.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  following  letter  from 
Professor  Benjamin  Pierce,  I shall  yield  the  floor, 
satisfied  tosubmitthequestion,  whether  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  is  being  properly  managed, 
to  the  judgment  of  Congress  and  the  scientific 
I world: 
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u Of  all  men,  none  can  be  more  sensible  of  the  value  of 
the  great  store-houses  of  the  wisdom  of  past  ages  than  they 
who  are  obliged  to  resort  to  them  in  the  development  of 
their  own  researches.  The  knowledge  which  has  already 
been  given  to  the  world,  and  which  is  accumulated  in  the 
library,  stimulates  and  invigorates  the  mind  for  original 
thought,  and  supplies  important  materials  for  investigation. 
It  is  to  the  author  what  the  collection  of  models  in  the 
Patent  Office  is  to  the  inventor  ; but,  nevertheless,  the  in- 
crease of  knowledge  depends  chiefly  upon  the  native  vigor 
of  intellect,  and  its  diffusion  is  performed  by  the  press.  To 
the  strong  mind  the  collections  of  the  Vatican  are  a golden 
opportunity,  richer  than  the  mineral  harvest  of  California  ; 
but  not  richer  than  the  hills  and  streams  which  abound 
within  every  man’s  sight ; not  richer  than  the  stone  beneath 
our  feet  on  which  is  written  the  history  of  the  world  ; than 
lhe  leaf  of  the  forest,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  thought  of 
its  Creator  ; or  than  the  cloud  in  the  lightnings  of  which  the 
laws  and  the  glory  of  God  are  as  distinctly  revealed  to  the 
faithful  of  the  present  generation  as  they  were  upon  Mount 
Sinai. 

“The  valuable  contributions  to  knowledge  which  have 
already  been  made  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  are  a 
living  proof  that  vast  libraries  are  not  necessary  to  the  de- 
velopment of  new  thoughts.  If  you  will  compare  these 
memoirs  with  the  scientific  productions  of  the  same  period 
in  Europe,  you  may  find  them,  perchance,  inferior  in  eru- 
dition, but  not  in  profoundness  and  orginality  of  thought. 


Do  you  believe  that  Smithson,  who  was  himself  engaged  in 
chemical  investigations,  could  have  intended  a library  by 
his  words,  £ an  institution  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men?  If  you  will  examine  his  nine  me- 
moirs to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  an  active  mem- 
ber, and  his  eighteen  other  contributions  to  science,  you  will 
not  find  one  of  them  which  required  a library  for  its  pro- 
duction. Each  was  the  natural  growth  of  a deeply  think- 
ing mind.  Smithson  was  emphatically  a maker  and  not  a 
collector  of  books  ; and  in  the  scientific  circle  to  which  he 
belonged,  the  ordinary  use  of  language  would  have  totally 
precluded  the  interpretation  which  some  men  of  quite  a 
different  cast  of  mind  have  presumed  to  impose  upon  his 
words.  Expand  his  largeness  of  expression  to  its  utmost 
extent,  include  in  it  all  that  a generous  mind  like  his  own 
would  desire  it  to  embrace;  but  let  it  not  be  cramped  and 
twisted  out  of  shape,  and  so  forced  from  its  original  design 
that  it  shall  wholly  fail  to  accomplish  the  object  of  the 
munificent  testator. 

“ Most  earnestly,  then,  in  the  name  of  science,  and  espe- 
cially of  American  science,  do  I protest  against  such  a 
gross  perversion  of  this  important  trust.  I assure  you,  sir, 
that  the  great  body  of  scientific  men  throughout  the  coun- 
try warmly  approve  Professor  Henry’s  plan  of  conducting 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  regard  it  as  a faithful  ex- 
ponent of  the  almost  undivided  opinion  of  scientific  and 
learned  men  as  to  the  proper  execution  of  Smithson’s  will 
and  of  the  law  of  Congress.” 


Printed  at  the  Congressional  Globe  Olfice,  Washington. 
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